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Secrion X. A German Scuoormaster’s Hotipay. 


Tne Teachers of Germany are accustomed to form among 
themselves associations for mutual instruction, assistance, 
and amusement. In Dresden there are several such associa- 
tions. There is one (called “The Pedagogic Union,”) for 
the cultivation of the science of education, in which new 
publications and new methods of teaching are read and dis- 
cussed. It also has a charitable object,—that of relieving 


sick teachers, and providing for the widows and children of ; 


their deceased colleagues. It consists of about one hundred 
and twenty members, who hold general meetings once or 
twice-a month, There are also two choral societies of 
Teachers, called “The “Orpheus,” and “The Liedertafel, 
or Song-Table,” consisting of ninety members, and meetin 
once a week. :.Thirdly, there is a society, called “ The Mal- 
wina,” (from the title of a book on education, written by one 
of its most distinguished members, ) the object of which is 
professedly the innogent amusement and recreation of its 
members, the number of whom amounts to eighty-three.. A 
meeting is held weekly. The amusements of this society 
are, as may be su , various, depending on the season 
of the year and'the state of the weather: but perhaps the 
most favourite amnsement is that known to our ances- 
tors as the “ Shooting at the Popinjay,” called in Germany, 
the “ Vogelschiessen,” or the “ Bird-shooting.” Having 
been introduced to the Malwina by one of its members, I 
was kindly invited to their annual shooting-match, which, 
from its novelty and interest, deserves to be described with 
some minuteness, especially as it is the type of one of our 
own almost obsolete national games, celebrated in the days 
when the skilful use of that eumbrous instrument, the cross- 

‘Ww. was a necessary accomplishment. 

Such is the fondness’ for this. amusement among the 
descendants of our Saxon ancestors, that. public meetings 


are held in the vicinity of most towns an villages i 
Vor. XXII. 7 a 
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exhibition and enjoyment. In Dresden, a great meeti 
takes place the first week in August, and after this, when the 
fruits of the earth are gathered in, the fields are often u 
for the purpose. 

The sport is subject to many variations, but its maim 
features are as follow. A large pole, like an English may- 
pole, is erected, by being fixed in a sort of box, like the mast 
of a small vessel, so that it can easily be lowered in order to 
fix any object to the top, and again elevated. At the top is 
usually a wooden representation of the Austrian, or two. 
heade le, ornamented with feathers, paint, and copper 
gilding. It is composed of a number of distinct pieces 
Slightly held together, these pieces being distinguished by 
appropriate names:—Ist, there are two wings, or the wing- 

s; a tail with two wooden feathers; 2nd, the neck 
the head; 3rd, the trunk ; 4th, the jewels. The jewels, or 
emblems of royalty, include the plume of feathers and .the 
crown on the head, the sceptre and the imperial globe 
held in the claws. er 

Sometimes it is a rule that these several parts shall me 
shot down in a certain order; but this uires ‘skil 
marksmen, and is not often accomplished. The: body of 
the bird is firmly screwed to the pole, but when the other 

arts are shot away, the pole is lowered and. the body 
lcouesied, so that one decided shot may bring it down: as 
this body is but a small piece of wood, placed at the distance 
of fifty or sixty feet from the marksman, and as it presents no 

rojecting portions, such as wings, feathers, &c., for a stray 
Bolt to strike against, it is agreed that the person who 
brings down the body shall be King, because he has made a 
royal shot. The person who has shot off the head is con- 
sidered as the second-best shot. 

A cross-bow, somewhat of the form of a musket, is em- 
ployed to shoot with. It is loaded with a wooden bolt 
about a foot long, and headed with an iron crown. The 
cross-bows, &c., are usually lent by the owner, who attends 
for the purpose of loading them as they are wanted. When 
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the turn comes to any one to shoot, his name.is announced 
in a loud voice, together with all the titles of the office he 
holds, however commonplace they may be. He steps forward, 
receives the loaded cross-bow, poises it upon a sort of wooden 
music-stand, takes.a deliberate aim, and discharges the bolt 
at the bird. Should the shot be successful, a drum or a 
tambourine is sounded as well to honour the marksman as 
to give notice to careless spectators to avoid the heavy frag- 
ment which is falling. boy is employed to collect the 
bolts as they fall, = | to return them to the shed where the 
eppemine is arranged and charged, and in and about which 
the marksmen are collected. 

This game seems well suited to the quiet and rather indo- 
Jent habits of the German. It was remarked to me as one 
of the chief merits of the sport, that “ it interests without 
giving much to do.” Indeed, no game in Germany would 
be in favour which interrupted the almost incessant occupa- 
tion of smoking. In the present game, the players had each 
his cigar, and all except those fame a 3 engaged were 
quietly discussing the merits of the respective shots, excep 
a few who, at some little distance, were singing some fine 
national airs. Visitors and spectators of both sexes occupied 
the ground behind the shed, and were partaking of various 
simple refreshments; the ladies busy with their knitting, 
the children playing quietly about, and all more or less 
occupied in witnessing the skill, or want of skill, of the 
various cross-bowmen, 

A large number of persons can be engaged in one of these 
shooting-matches. Each person pays beforehand a small 
sun, commonly eight silver groschen; and the whole sum 
thus collected is divided into a certain number of parts, one 
of which is appropriated to the expenses of the entertain- 
ment; other parts belong to those marksmen who bring 
down the most esteemed parts of the bird. A person keeps 
a sort of register of the sport, into which he enters the suc- 
cessful shots. 

The Malwina meeting was held in a public garden near 
the entrance to a romantic glen, called the Plauensche 
Ground. The sport was conducted in the manner above 
described, until the regal shot was fired, which terminated the 
shooting. The fortunate marksman was then chosen king ; 
a handsome garland was thrown about his body, and, escorted 
by two friends bearing the mutilated fragments of the eagle, 
the insignia of his triumph and authority, he headed a pro- 
cession formed by the whole of the company present. A 
triumphal chorus was struck up, and in this way the garden 
was circumambulated three times. A circle was then 
formed round the pole, and one of the marksmen addressed 
his majesty in a long serio-comic speech, productive of great 
merriment: to this the king returned a reply in a similar 
strain; a chorus was sung to his praise, and then the com- 
pany formed into. small parties, which became gradually 
thinner and thinner, and before ten o’clock every one was 
proceeding homeward. 

The entrance to the Plauensche Ground, above referred to 
is formed by the elevation of some sienite rocks, the rugged 
forms of which are softened by abundant . vegetation, the 

ine, the beech, and even fruit-trees growing luxuriantly. 

he ascent to the heights above is somewhat labvrious, but 
the view well repays the toil. “The rich melody of a horn 
band occasionally rouses the slumbering echoes. of this 
retired spot; the effect is then enchanting in the extreme. 
On proceeding up the glen, and following the track of the 
small river Weisseritz, which I found in many places com- 
pletely dried up by the heat and drought, and the water- 
mills unemployed, the narrow valley opens upon the bus 
manpieturing village of Potschappel, the coal of which 
neighbourhood feeds many iron-forges, glass-works, and coke- 
kilns. A few miles onward, is the little town of Tharand, 
romantically situated at a point where three charming val- 
leys meet. From the promontory of a rock, a fine view is 
obtained up the vafleys, revealing in some places the bare 
rock, or in others a rich garment of underwood, or sloping 
meadows or gardens, while many a little nook affords 
shelter to the quaint German cottage. 

Near the top of this rock are the ruins of an old hunting- 
seat of the ancestors of the present king of Saxony : and at 
the top is the Temple of the Sun, so called, because the last 
rays of the setting luminary seem to lingeron this spot. 

ith the assistance of a guide, we visited some of the 
beautiful walks for which this place is celebrated, the most 
interesting of which were in the Forstgarten of the Aca- 
demy of Rural Economy, established here chiefly for the 
purpose of giving instruction in the forester’s art ;—in 
planting and rearing timber, &c, The academy consists of 





four professors, and two teaehers: it has a library, collections 
in zoology,-botany, and mineralogy; models and instru- 
ments used in husbandry, a hunting equipage, a small 
hunting ground, &e. The garden is a remarkable instance 
of what may-be done by seience and industry: thirty years 
it was a steep barren rock : it now contains more than a 
thousand species of trees and shrubs, properly classified and 
labelled. ‘There i& also a fine beech avenue, called the 
Heilige Hallen, or Holy Halls, connected with which is a 
remarkably well-told story, in the Peter-Pindaric style, by 
Roos, of two simple countrymen, who visited the place by 
moonlight. Expecting to find the large halls in some splendid 
building, they. went about the beech avenue in search of the 
same, became terribly alarmed, lost their way, and on being 
assured that they really had been into the holy halls, were 
convinced that some witchcraft had been practised upon 
them, which prevented them from seeing any thing but a 
collection of ons trees, and so returned as my went. 
Another wisconet excursion, in an opposite direction, is 
by the villages of Blasewitz and Loschewitz, the former 


rendered celebrated by Schiller, in his Wallenstein’s Camp. - 


The road lies through a ridge of sand-hills, planted with 
shrubs and vines, by the Earl of Findlater, a Scotch noble- 
man, who bought some property here, and built a residence 
on a sort of terrace, commanding a lovely view of Dresden 
and the Elbe. ‘The house is now converted into a hotel. 

After ing a very pleasant week in Dresden, I took 
leave of the kind friends whose attentions had rendered my 
sojourn so agreeable, and proceeded by the railway, in an 
open carriage, to Leipsig. ‘The transit was not altogether 
without adventures: preferring an open carriage for the 
sake of the air, the scenery, the diversified company, &c., I 
became fully impressed with the danger of this class of con- 
veyances, Several persons had minute fragments of coal 
blown into their eyes, and suffered severely ; a few received 
live coals upon their persons, and were fortunate if they 
escaped with burnt clothes only. An old lady received 
one such fiery messenger in her lap, and in an instant it 
drilled a large hole through her garments. Complaints, and 
exhibitions of burnt clothes to the servants of the company, 
produce only a shake of the head: the servants of course 
can do nothing; the responsibility rests, or ought to rest, 
with the company, the directors of which, rather than 
make these conveyances a trifle less hazardous and un- 
comfortable, by placing a cover over the heads of the 
passengers, allow persons to be exposed to fearful injury. 
Another accident was of a far less individual character: into 
the construction of this line, a large quantity of wood enters; 
in fact little more is done than to attach the rails to wooden 
sleepers, which being scarcely, and in many _— not at 
all, covered with earth or gravel, frequent present a 
charred surface from the effects of the live coals which fall 
upon them from the engine. On the present occasion, the 
long heat and drought had so much improved the combus- 
tibility of the wood, that to set the line on fire seemed easy. 
In fact, while we were proceeding at.a brisk pace, a portion 
of the bottom of the furnace gave way, and scattered the 
burning coals over about a quarter of a mile of the line: 
instantly an extensive blaze arose, the smoke of which pre- 
vented us from seeing the amount of damage, and its progress. 
The engine came to a stand for. want of sufficient fire; 
officers and attendants were in a great bustle; and after 
much delay we proceeded without injury to carriages or 
passengers, but leaving the line still burning. 


Secrion XI. 
Lerpsic TO WIESBADEN. 


I was not repaid for the troubles of the railroad by the 
prospect of a comfortable journey in the Schnellwagen. A 
middle place in one of the beywagen was assigned to me, 
and I was left for a time to wander about Leipsig, with the 
prospect of five or six and forty hours’ travelling, before I 
should = be in the region of railroads and steam-boats. 
But by facing them boldly, the terrors of the journey disa 
ror | : it is truethat we were six inside, and mine was the 
worst ible place, every attempt at sleep being fairly 
baffled by the utter want of support to the body; for the 
moment forgetfulness had stolen upon the senses, the 
body naturally fell upon the sleeper in the corner, who, 
resenting the attempt to convert his body into a mattress, 
would rouse himself and you, and particularly request 
the favour of your not leaning against him. Under such 
circumstanees, sleep was out of the question. I souglit 
relief in inviting a conversation with my fellow-sufferer on 
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the ete side: he was & loquacious Frenchman, had 
travelled much, and was eloquent on the subject of stage- 
coaches: like a true Frenchman, he preferred the diligence 
to every other form of conveyance. The English mail- 
coach he complained of as being too small, and too rapid, 
while he deemed it absurd and unsocial, that “the groom,” 
as he called the guard, should have a place all to himself 
behind. But as darkness came on, cigars ceased to smoke, 
and tongues to move, and the only — before me, was 
to wait in patience for the morning, and indulge in some of 
those waking dreams, which the mind can conjure up for 
our entertainment, when otherwise unemployed. 

My journey to Frankfort being as rapid as the nature of 
the conveyances would allow of, and much of it by night, 
I could bestow no more than the most casual glance at 
the places through which we passed, or at which we stopped 
for refreshment,—a glance sufficient to enable me to bear 
away a vivid recollection of places long familiar by name, 
but not sufficient to convey an idea in words. Indeed, 
no map, nor drawing, and'still less a written description, can 
convey that just notion of the general aspect and position 
of a place which is afforded even by a hasty inspection. 

As morning dawned we entered upon the domain of Saxe 
Weimar, and some time afterwards stopped at Weimar, the 
residence of the Grand Duke, to breakfast. It is a dull 
commonplace-looking town, notwithstanding the presence of 
acourt. It is, however, interesting to the German student as 
having been the residence of such men as Wiciand, Herder, 
Schiller, Géthe, &c. Some time after quitting Weimar we 
again entered the dominions of Prussia, and arrived at Erfurt ; 
a gloomy town, strorigly fortified. By this time the heat 
had become intense, and the gathering of dark masses of 
cloud indicated a storm. Within a few miles of Gotha a 
vivid flash of lightning spanned the horizon, and as it were 
broke open the windows of heaven—the first rain that had 
fallen during eleven weeks refreshed the thirsty earth and 

hed herbage ; brought smiles to the face of the anxious 
usbandman, and a pleasant sensation of coolness to the tra- 
veller, who, in addition to the usual discomforts of the 
Schnellwagen, had hitherto had to endure a high tempera- 
ture. 

Gotha, the chief town of the duchy of Saxe Coburyz, is 
a pleasant, bustling, little place; its suburbs, adorned with 
many new buildings, invest it with an idea of progress and 
improvement which satisfies the mind; whereas the gloomy 
old walled towns lately seen had merely thrown the mind back 
upon the past, when towns as well as houses were double- 
locked and barred. At Gotha we enjoyed an excellent 
dinner at the inn shown at the right-hand corner of the 
frontispiece, the sign of which is the Giant. On quitting 
this place, the road, which was frequently lined with fruit- 
trees exhibiting an abundant crop, conducted us into the 
beautiful Thuringian forest, upon which the shades of 
evening were beginning to fall, and prevented the eye from 
catching more than a few glimpses of loveliness, sufficient 
however to cause regret at being in the midst of so 
pm natural beauties without sufficient leisure to enjoy 
them. 

Oa mustering our forces at Eisenach four passengers 
remained over after the chief wagen was fully equipped, and 
I was one of the four. To accommodate us with an extra 
wagen was out of the question: so we were consigned to an 
old drosky with leathern curtains, every subsequent stage 
witnessing a change for another of precisely the same 
ricketty description. To exchange this vehicle every hour 
or two, and to wait about for ten or fifteen minutes in the 
middle of a rainy night, when all inns were closed, and 
ostlers frequently asleep, is one of the contingencies of 
German travelling when you are not sufficiently fortunate 
to secure a place in the hauptwagen. 

On the second-morning after quitting Leipsig we arrived 
at the ancient imperial free city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
As the morning advanced the clouds cleared away, and 
everything seemed to promise a continuation of the fair 
weather, which had experienced the agreeable interruption 
of eighteen hours’ soft genial rain.. Next to Ham urg, 
Frankfort impresses the stranger with the idea of active 
bustling trade: its streets more nearly resembled those of an 
English town than any I had hitherto seen. Like many 
other fortified places its defensive walls invited attacks 
which otherwise would probably never have been made ; 
therefore gathering wisdom hy experience, the inhabitants 
have converted the site of tlie old fortifications ito most 
agreeable gardens and acevo groans, furnished as usual 
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cluded within this belt of gardens, is the Frankfort which 
belongs to history: its narrow streets, and wooden buildings 
with overhanging gables, are the common features of a 
walled town, where the population increasing within an 
inclosed space must necessarily live in a crowded manner. 
The new town built beyond the walls, not being constructed 
with any such limitations, forms a very handsome collection 
of houses, those occupied by the merchants and bankers 
being on a magnificent scale. Some of the public buildi 
are of greater historical than architectural interest. Within 
the cathedral, which belongs to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the coronations of the Emperors of Germany 
were solemnized. Inthe Rémer, or Town-house, the empe- 
rors were elected. The Saalhof. partly occupies the site of 
the palace of the Carlovingian emperors, and includes the 
chapel of the original edifice, probably the oldest building 
in Frankfort. In the Judengasse, or Jews’ Street, the 
Monmouth Street of Frankfort, a house is pointed out as 
that in which the Rothschilds were born. s 
A railroad unites Frankfort with Mayence and Wiesbaden. 
While waiting in the passengers’ room, I observed a notice’ 
rinted in German, French, and English, which I took the 
iberty of copying as a specimen of German English: 
“ Convenient coaches expect the arrival of the steam-boats 
at the landing-place of Metz to forward the strangers with’ 
their luggage to the Taunus railway at Cassel. ‘These very 
coaches will stay also on the railroad at Cassel to sherds 
the Travellers to the Stadt Berlin Hotel, and Post-house at 
Mainz*.” 
The distance from Frankfort to Wiesbaden is traversed 
in about a quarter of an hour; but even cr bert . 
the luggage of ever nger is scrupulously weighed ;’ 
the pr tae) chest, 41 receipt containing numbers for. 
each package given to the passenger, and corresponding. 
numbers nl upon the luggage. When the passengers 
are numerous there is generally a scramble to get the 
luggage weighed ; the snags are pushed aside, and by dint’ 
of much bawling and agitation places are occupied, and the 
train is off before all the weighing is concluded. . 
The road becomes at every mile more and more interest- 
ing: the first glance at the ‘Rhine causes the pulse to throb’ 
quicker, while fancy is busy in recounting some of the 
beautiful things that have been said and sung, descriptive, 
or in praise, of this classic stream, : 
The first impression of Wiesbaden is by no means 
favourable, nor does it improve on @ neareracquaintance, It 
presents a marked contrast to Frankfort. In that city of 
trade it is pleasant to walk, and to see others walk, with the 
elastic step of a person who is accustomed to a life of acti- 
vity; but at Wiesbaden one fears to do more than saunter, 
lest one should disturb the air of listless inactivity which 
everywhere reigns. Every house is a hotel, and presents a 
clean whitewashed front, conveying the idea that the whole 
town had been newly built on a uniform plan,—or, that 
the inhabitants employed the winter in cleaning and: polish- ' 
ing preparatory to the sunshiny season, when the moths and 
butterflies of fashion would revisit the place. Every hotel 
occupies a large extent of ground, for the sake of the nume- 
rous baths pertaining to each, but the height of each house 
is inconsiderable. : 
Wiesbaden is the capital of the Duchy of Nassau; the 
residence of the duke and the seat of his government; but: 
the attraction of the place is to be found in its baths and’ 
mineral waters. The Kochbrunnen, or boiling spring, has 
the appearance of a cauldron of boiling water: it is the 
source which supplies the numerous baths of the town, and” 
so copious is the supply that a vast quantity of the hot 
water escapes, and often fills the streets with vapour. The 
waste waters serve as a sort of stew for corp which grow: 
in them to a large size: the waters are then ee into 
the Rhine, and by their warmth appa lhes congelation o. 
that part of the river into which they flow. There are 
fifteen hot springs in the town, all probably derived from 
one source. The temperature of the principal spring is 156°: 
Fahrenheit. wr : 
After so much fatiguing travelling I was glad to indulge. 
in the Juxury of a warm bath, The appearance of the; 
water, however, is by no means inviting: the surface is: 
covered with a greasy film which collects into small disks, 
and increases as the temperature declines: its appearance 
and taste (for I had the curiosity to taste it) have been very 
aptly compared to weak chicken-broth ; this appearance, 
however, is said to be an accurate yest that the water has 
been derived fresh from the fountain-head. 





with coffee-houses and bands of music. The old town, in- 





* The German word fot Mayence. ; 
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Section XII. Tue Rare. 


An omnibus conveys the Rhine tourist from Wiesbaden 
to Biberich, a small ope on the Rhine at the limits of the 
Duchy of Nassau. It contains the handsome palace of thie 
duke facing the river. On the opposite bank, a little to the 
teft, appear the red towers of Mayence, surrounded by forti- 
fivations, and united by a bridge of boats with the fortified 
suburb of Cassel, on the opposite side, — 

When I got on board the steam-boat, a mist was hanging 
over the water as if it were a curtain let down to conceal 
the beauties which reposed beyond it, and about to be drawn 
up when the grand exhibition we were now entering upon 
was commenced. A few light showers were all that fell 
from the skirts of the late storm, and these were just 
sufficient to cool the air, and break up the clouds: as the 
morning advanced the sun shone with his usual splendour. 

We had not yet reached the most picturesque portion of 
the Rhine, which commences a little lower down, and which, 
as far as within twenty miles of Cologne, presents that 
wondrous succession of varied beauty which has won for 
this river so much admiration. ‘The traveller, therefore, 
who has little time to spare, and wishes to catch a glimpse 
of this enchanting scenery, may obtain it from the steam- 
boat, but he will probably experience a slight feeling of 
disappvintment, as I did, for want of a more leisurely 
inspection than the steamer affords; much of the most 
lovely scenery lying behind the rocks which bound the 
river. Provisions are supplied on board; breakfast is served 
to the passengers separately, but there is a general réunion 
at dinner at about two o’clock under an awning, and the 
traveller may taste the wines from the celebrated vineyards 
which come in succession under his notice. If he read 
German, he will do well to procure Klein's or Schreiber’s 
Rheinreise, so that what he sees may be invested with 
the additional interest of being understood: for this purpose, 
also, Mr. Murray’s Hand-book will prove a delightful com- 
panion. 

Biberich is part of the Rheingau, or valley of the Rhine, 
situated between the Taunus hills and the river, and ex- 
tending as far as Lorch. From its peculiar situation the 
~ of the mid-day sun fall directly upon it, a circumstance 
which has acquired so much celebrity for its vineyards: 
its beauties are of a softer kind than those of the district we 
were approaching ; and it was pleasant to look upon Erbach, 
with its Steinberg vineyard, Johannisberg, Riidesheim, and 
other vineyards, the. names of whose wines are familiar 
everywhere. As we approached Bingen, the ruined walls 
of Ehrenfels, an ancient stronghold of the archbishops of 
Mayence, reminded us that we were approaching that part 
of the stream so truly called “the castellated Rhine.” 
From Bingen to Boppart the fiver crosses a chain of moun- 
tains which are nearly at right angles with the course of 
the stream, and at a remote period, as is supposed, nares 
its further progress by damming up the waters behind them 
into a lake which extended as far as Basle. In the valley 
of the Rhine, above Mayence, geological proofs of the ex- 
istence of this lake oceur inthe form of fresh water deposits, 
shells, &c. The force of the accumulated waters probably 
burst through this mountain barrier, and opened for the 
river the gorge by which it now obtains a free passage 
to the sea.. From this point as far as Coblentz, the river 
loses its smiling, cheerful features: “the dark shadows of 
the mountains, the numerous feudal! castles in ruins, frown- 
ing upon vaulted and turreted towns, are the prominent 
features of its unrivalled scenery, the effect of which is 
heightened by historical associations, and the charms of 
romance and chivalry.” Among these castles one is par-. 
ticularly interesting, viz., the castle of Rheinstein, or Vauts- 
berg,. which is fitted up after the manner of a knightly 
dwelling in the middle ages; the walls, it is said, are 
hung with armour, the windows are of stained giass, and 
the furniture the same as was in common use in the 
castles of the olden time. Opposite to this is the village 
of Assmanshausen, celebrated for its red. wine, which. is 
grown on hills so steep that in order to retain the soil about 
the roots, the vines are frequently planted in baskets, and 
the vine-dressers inust scale precipices nearly a thousand 

feet in height. The vineyards are, in fact, a succession of 
terraces, supported by walls of masonry from five to ten 
feet in height. From this point. of the river the number 
of dismantled and dilapidated fortresses becomes so great 
that it is difficult even to count them. Falkenberg, 
Reichenstein, and Rheinstein, (the residences of the knightly 


robbers of a dark and unsettled age,) form a -picturesque 
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group: the old town of Lorch is remarkable for its chureh, 
which dates so early as the ninth century. The round 
tower and shattered walls of Furstenburg, the ruined castle 
of Nollengen, the old town of Bacharach, with its old 
picturesque walls and towers, the latter of which are of 
singular construction, each tower consisting of only three 
walls, the side towards the town being open, the intention 
being probably to prevent the command of the town by an 
enemy who should gain ion of them. The name of 
this town is derived from that of a rock in the bed of the 
river, viz., Bacchi ara, the altar of Bacchus, which is usually 
covered with water, but in very fine seasons appears above 
the surface, and is hailed as an emblem of a good vintage. 
In the midst of the river, opposite Caub, there is a quaint 
old castle called the Pfalz, formerly a toll-house, and 
accessible only by means of a ladder. Caub is remarkable 
as the spot whee Blucher crossed the Rhine with his army 
on the night of the new year 1814. Above Caub is the 
ruined Gutenfels, said to be named after a lady called 
Guda; the castle of Schénberg, or the Beautiful Hill; the 
picturesque town of Oberwesel, and the remarkable echo 
of Lurley, whose fifteen-tongued voice is excited by a 
man stationed at the base of the perpendicular precipice 
close to the water’s edge, whose duty it is to fire two small 
cannon and blow a blast on the bugle, for the amusement. 
of the steam-boat ngers. This echo is made to sub- 
serve a common joke practised by the German students, 
who inquire of the echo “Who is the Burgomaster of 
Oberwesel ?” to which the echo, replies “ Esel,” the German 
for “donkey.” 
We soon arrive at St. Goar, which is situated in the 

midst of the glories of the Rhine. Here we see the 


ficent fortress of Rheinfels, destroyed by the French revo-: 


lutionary army in 1794, and now the most extensive ruin 
on the Rhine. Lower down are the ruined castles of Stern- 
berg and Liebenstein, or the Brothers, conneeted with which 
is a melancholy history, very prettily told in Klein’s 
Rheinreise. Boppart, once an imperial city, but now 
famous for its cherry orchard, and the vast convent of 
Marienburg, which serves as head-quarters for the Kalt 
wasser Kur—cold water cure. Braubach, situated at the 
foot of a high and almost conical rock, surmounted by the 
imposing castle of Marksburg, the only one on the Rhine 
which has been preserved uninjured and unaltered. It is 
described as a perfect specimen of a strong-hold of the 
7 ages. “It is indeed the beau — of an old castle, 
with mysterious narrow , Winding stairs, vaults 
hewn in the living rock, which served te former days as 
dungeons, and above all, a chamber of torture, where the 
rack still exists, as well as the instruments with which 
offenders were executed by strangling. A secret passage is 
said to pass down through the rock to a tower on the 
borders of the river.” This place is still used as a prison 
for political offenders, and is readily shown to st 

Stolzenfels, or the Proud Rock, so called from its bold 
commanding situation, is among the largest and most im- 
posing feudal ruins on the Rhine. A few years ago it was 
ar ge by the town of Coblentz to the crown-prince of 

ssia, who has devoted a certain annual sum to its resto- 
ration, with the intention of restoring it to its pristine 
splendour. 

The town of Coblentz is beautifully situated, and sur- 
rounded by a numerous assemblage of objects of historical 
and picturesque interest, which we have not space here to enu- 
merate, The most interesting object is the fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein, (Honour’s Broad Stone, ) connected with Coblentz 
by a bridge of boats: it has been restored by the Prussians, 
and now ranks as the Gibraltar of the Rhine: its heights 
command a glorious view of the junction of the Rhine and 
the Moselle. 

From Coblentz to Andernach, the banks of the Rhine 
are flat, and comparatively uninteresting ; but at the latter 


place, the rocks form a majestic defile, and the eye is busy 








in catching a glance at many interesting towns and castles 
in this shifting panorama. The village of Brohl furnishes 
a stone, which, when reduced to powder, is called trass, and 
pose the valuable property of hardening under water. 

t is in great request among the Dutch, large quantities of it 
being employed in the formation of their dykes. Further 
on is the castle of Reineck, which comprises an_ancient 
watch-tower, and a modern castellated residence. Opposite 
the ancient fortified town of Linz, the river Ahr flows into 
the Rhine ;- then. follows Remagen, opposite to which, to 
the height of seven hundred feet, rise some abrupt precipice’, 
converted into a productive vineyard, by planting vines ™ 
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baskets, and inserting them in the crevices of the basalt. 
From the wooded height of Apollinarisberg, we see the 
white walls of a convent. Near Unkel isa hill of basalt, 
the columnsof which partially obstruct the bed of the river ; 
the stone is largely quarried for roads and pavements. The 
castle of Rolandseck, and the island of Nonnenwerth, are 
interesting for the story connected with them, which sug- 
ested to Schiller one of his most beautiful ballads, “The 
Knight of Toggenberg.” We now come to the Siebenge- 
bdirge, or Seven Mountains, which form an oN ay con- 
clusion to the grand and bvautiful scenery of this river: they 
are the loftiest and most rugged on its banks, the seven 
principal summits (which give a name to the group) being 
more than a thousand feet in height, and all of volcanic 
origin: they are for the most part crowned with some ruined 
eastle, or chapel; but the most interesting of the whole is 
the Drachenfeds, or Dragon Rock, concerning which the poet 
sings so sweetly :— 
The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossom'd trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew'd a scene, which | could see . 
With double joy, wert thou with me. 


Passing by the charming village of Godesberg, we reach 
the town of Bonn, so justly distinguished for its university, 
and the number of eminent professors who have occupied 
chairs therein. At this place the peculiar beauties of the 
Rhine may be said to have ceased, and as far as Holland, 
present a flat uninteresting character. 

After a day of peculiar enjoyment, we arrived in the 
evening at Cologne, celebrated for its cathedral, for the 
fragrant water which bears its name, and, it must be 
added, for its inodorous streets. I found the city crowded, 
and a general movement pervading it, on account of the 
expected visit from the King of Prussia, who was to arrive 
the next morning, preparatory to laying the first stone 
of the new buildings, projected for the completion of the 
cathedral, The large hotels were all crowded with guests, 
and I had some difficulty in procuring a lodging. The 
evening being fine and warm, I took advantage of the 
hour’s daylight that remained, to see something of the 
town; but I found the streets so narrow and complicated, 
that I soon lost my points of bearing, and was glad to avail 
myself? of a youthful and intelligent-looking guide, who 
proffered his services. The grand object of attraction was 
of course, the cathedral, so justly styled by Mr. Whewell, 
“the unrivalled glory of buildings of this class; the most 
splendid, and perhaps the earliest exhibition of the beauties 
of this style.” The reader is probably aware that although 
begun in 1248, this building was never finished, but has 
remained a mere fragment, the choir being the only part 
completed. Its height is one hundred and eighty feet, and 
internally, as Mr. Hope remarks, from the size, height, and 
disposition of pillars, arches, chapels and beautifully coloured 
windows, it resembles a splendid vision. “ Externally, its 
double range of stupendous flying buttresses, and inter- 
vening piers, bristling with a forest of purfled pinnacles, 
strike the beholder with astonishment. ff conaghted, this 
would have been the most regular and most stupendous 
Gothic monument existing ;”” or as another writer remarks, 
“the St. Peter’s of Gothic architecture.” The entire length 
of the body of the church is four hundred feet: its breadth 
is one hundred and sixty-one; the two principal towers 
were to have been raised to the height of five hundred feet ; 
that which is most finished, is not above one third of that 


height, and contains on its top the ancient iron crane, em- 
ployed by the masons to raise the stones for the building ; it 

remained in this position for centuries, and when I saw 
it, its highest point was crowned with an admirably carved 


colossal Prussian eagle, with expanded wings, visible for 
many miles round, and appearing as a sort of pledge, that 
under the patronage of the King of Prussia, aided by con- 
tributions from a t part of Europe, this wonderful 
building will be at length completed. Should the funds be 
forthcoming, it is calculated by M. Zwirner, the architect, 
that it will cost thirty years of labour, and the sum of 
720,000/. To welcome the royal patron, the cathedral was 
decked out with long gaudy flags, bearing Latin inseriptions: 
the narrow streets were made to look as gay as possible, and 





every vacant space about the cathedral, occupied with raised 
benches for spectators. 
‘ Cologne is essentially a classic city,—it is the Colonie, 
Agrippina of the Romans,—many of its streets bear Roman 
names, and its soil contains numerous relics of its earliest 
founders, some of which, in the form of busts, statues, stones 
pore | the numbers of the legions stationed here, are de- 
ited in the Muscum. It is pleasing to witness the care 
towed on antiquities in Germany, and the interest the 
excite among the German people, Nor less praiseworthy 
the mode of classification : thus, at Berlin there are separate 
museums for painting, sculpture, Ey tian antiquities, and 
national antiquities,—in all of which the objects seem to be 
arranged with the particular view of illustrating the history 
and progress of art and science and civilization, The 
museum for national antiquities is peculiarly interesting: 
it contains the old weapons, ornaments, utensils, &c., of 
the aborigines of the Prussian soil. It is a pity that 
no similar institution exists in England. Many an old 
barrow and tumulus has revealed its valuable secrets to 
private collectors, but the great mass of the people know - 
aevning about them, These things deserve to rank higher 
than objects of mere curiosity: they are witnesses of the 
past—true illustrations of the history of civilization, and, 
when properly arranged and understood, of far greater value 
than the productions of the pencil and the pen, and as such 
ought to be preserved among our national treasures. 

‘hree eras have fallen upon Cologne: the first we have 
noticed ; the second refers to a time when, as the chief town 
of the powerful Hanseatic league, it boasted the title of the 
“ Rome of the North,” and was, in fact, the chief seat of 
wealth, commerce, art, science, and literature on this side 
the Alps ; and at the time when its university was the most 
famous in Germany, well did Petrarch exclaim, “ How 
glorious is this city!” i 

But Cologne ceased to be glorious when, during the third 
era, she became celebrated for monks, and osseous relics, 
and intolerance, and could boast that she contained as 
many steeples as days in the year. Discords between the 
dominant ecclesiastical party and the civilian; the expul- 
sion of the protestants, by which act alone nearly fifteen 
hundred of the chief houses in the city became tenantless 
the rising up of other important marts of the Rhenish trade— 
all contributed to the decline of Cologne: and at length 
the shrines of St. Ursula, and her eleven thousand virgins; 
the shrine of the three i exhibiting three ghastly skulls 
crowned with diadems; these and numerous other relics 
ceased to attract pilgrims. 

After walking about the city for a few hours I returned 
to my inn, first paying a visit to one of the twenty-four 
manufacturers of the celebrated eau de Cologne, each of 
which professes to be the sole possessor of the secret process 
for producing the genuine article. : 

On entering my hotel, T was presented, as usual, with the 
book, into which every stranger is required by law to enter 
in columns ruled for the purpose, his name and _ profession, 
whence he comes, whither he goes, where he dwells, how 
he came, whether b _—- or otherwise, on what busi- 
ness he travels, the date of his arrival, how long he intends 
to remain, and the number of his servants. 

From Cologne to England there are two principal routes: 
one is to proceed to Aix la Chapelle, and thence by rail- 
road to Antwerp or Ostend ; the other is to follow the 
eourse of the Rhine to Holland, and thence proceed by 
steam from Rotterdam. The first route is the shortest and 
most frequented, but being curious to see something of 
Holland, [ determined to reserve for some future oecasion 4 
visit to Belgium and the Netherlands, and proceed home by 
Holland. 

There are two or three companies that work the 
between Cologne and Rotterdam ; by the new boats it is done 
in about thirty hours, but the boats of the old company re- 

uire nearly forty. 1t was my fate to embark in one of the 
owes boats, a sort of aquatic Schnell post, with similar 
sleeping accomodation, é. ¢., a corner of a small cabin. The 
hour fixed for departure was half-past nine, but I had to wait 
about half-an-hour, during which time I was pleasantly 
eccupied on the quay, watching the traffic along the bridge 
of boats which connects Cologne with the fortress and 
suburb of Deutz, on the opposite bank. The morning was 
beautiful, the passengers were few, and we soon Jost sight 
of the numerous towers and spires of Colozne, and were far 
away from the scenes of animation and. beauty which 
during the whole of the previous day had kept the atten- 


tion almost painfully alive. By degrees the scenery became 
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more and more flat, uninviting, and Dutch ; but, lighted up 
as it was by the bright sunshine, it had its peculiar quiet 
beauties which soothed if they did not satisfy the mind. 
Our steamer sto at every station to exchange passengers, 
and the tanya alr became ter as we advanced; 
occasionally a large party of holiday folks bent on an ex- 
cursion to some village wake; or a party of peasants with 
wives and children on an agricultural tour; traders with 
their cargoes, and occasionally a traveller on a more extended 
route ;—all this gave animation and variety, and kept the 
attention from straying to the dull osier beds which lined 
both banks of the river. 

The river winds so much that the distance from Cologne 
to Dusseldorf is about one-fourth ter by water than by 
land. Dusseldorf, the capital of the Duchy of Berg, is 
situated on the right bank of the Rhine, which is here 
about 1200 feet broad, and crossed by a flying bridge. This 
place was once celebrated for a picture-gailery, now re- 
moved to Munich; and oddly enough, since that event 
Dusseldorf has become the seat ofa school of painting, 
founded in 1828, by Cornelius. 

At Ruhrort the Ruhr opens into the Rhine, and serves 
as a depét for the coals brought down the Ruhr from the 
col feld on its banks, and from which rerwene ~vd remy 
the su which a few years ago she procu rom Liege. 
Aboot tints million ro are said to be extracted poche: 
from this place. 

At Wesel the Rhine is divided into two branches by the 
island of Biiderich. Wesel is a fortress of the first class, 
and forms the bulwark of Prussia on its north-west frontier. 
a this place is Fort Blucher, formerly called Fort 

apoleon, when it was in the possession of the French. 
Emmerich is the last Prussian town, and here the steamer 
is visited by the custom-house officers; the baggage slightly 
Py age and passports visé. Lower down we come to 
Lobith, which marks the frontier of Holland and Prussia. - 


Section XIII, Howtzanp. 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Winere the broad ocean Jeans against the land, 
And sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm, connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire and usurps the shore ; 

* While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibions world beneath him smile; 
The slow canals, the yellow blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated piain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign —GoL>smitTH. 


The traveller soon becomes aware that he is in Holland 
a the flatness of the land, and on so beautiful an evening as 

at_on which I visited it, by the quiet Cuyp-like tone 
which pervades the scenery: the villages, farm-houses, and 
church-steeples variegated with the bright colours which 
Mynheer delights in, when backed by the golden light of 
the setting sun, relieved the low dark outline of the land, 
amd realised many a Dutch picture; so that I almost doubted 
whether I had not been acquainted with these very shores 
and flats from my earliest youth. The Dutchmen too on 
board the steamer, or busy with their cargoes on the quays 
of the little towns at which we stopped, were all old acquaint- 
ances; for Teniers had taken their likenesses, or the like- 
nesses of their great-grandfathers, which is much the same 
thing, among a people who change so little. I could have 
shaken hands with many a boor and a frow, and reminded 
them that I had seen them at some village wake, or public- 
house interior, in the Dulwich Gallery, or at the Dresden 
Gallery, or at some print-shop, or somewhere: but though I 
seemed well acquainted with them all, my recognitions were 
silent, because I could not speak Dutch. I wasalso attracted 
by the sight of the aquatic works which the poet quoted above 
described so well, and could not but admire the “diligently 
slow” pains which had been so evidently bestowed to preserve 
every inch of ground from the dominion of the waters, At 
that point of the river where the Rhine separates into the 
Waal and the Lek numerous hydraulic works are erected. 
“ They consist of dams, dykes, and jetties, constructed of 
earth, and faced with wicker-work, which are thrown up 
along the shore or into the Rhine, to regulate its course, and 
the direction of its waters, the object in view being so to 
distribute its current, that in all states of its flood, both 
when high and when low, two-thirds of the water which 





it brings down may be conveyed into the Waal, and only 
one-third into the Lek. It is the duty, therefore, of the 
water engineers to watch every variation ofthe current and 
level of the Rhine, and to guard against changes, and pre- 
serve the equilibrium, by constantly throwing out new 
works. These constructions are of the highest importance ; 
since, in point of fact, the physical existence of Holland in 
a great degree depends on them; and had not the necessary 
precautions been taken to strengthen them in 1774, the 
country would in all probability have been overwhelmed hy 
the inundations which occu in 1784. Ata place called 
Aart, a dam is drawn across an ancient arm of the Rhine, 
strengthened by the Dutch with thick plantations of willows, 
It is intended that this abandoned channel shuuld serve as a 
safety-valve in case of very great increase in the waters of the 
Rhine; and by a convention with the Prussian government, 
it is settled that when the water of the Rhine attains a cer- 
tain height at the gauge at Arnhem, they shall be allowed 
an outlet through this dam. This is by no means an im- 
possible contingency ; and were it to happen, the dam 
would be washed away in five minutes after the water 
had begun to flow over it, and a new passage would be 
opened for the Rhine to the sea.” 

At Lobith the Dutch officers came on board to fasten 
down the hold, in which were deposited such goods as were 
merely in transitu from one steamer to another, and not 
allowed-to land in the possession of the owners without 
paying duty. By the advice of the captain I had a large 
— of German books thus secured, for which protection 

id a small. sum instead of a heavy duty which would 
otherwise have been levied at Rotterdam. 

As night advanced, a cold drizzling rain compelled the 
passengers to seek refuge in the small cabin. When tea and 
supper were fairly over, and night-caps of various descriptions 
distributed among the guests, the low bench round the cabin 
was completely occupied: those who could sleep did so; 
those who could not tried a variety of postures, looked wist- 
fully at the four*comfortable corners occupied by envied 
sleepers:—some had slid down upon the floor; others 
found a hard pillow by leaning forward on the table before 
them ; and those who still kept awake had an opportunity 
by the faint gleams of a lamp to study this odd and not 
over cheerful grouping. One of my companions not being 
able to sleep went on deck and resigned his place to me: 
I thus got a place for my head, and with my great-coat for 
a pillow, I managed to sleep away the most dreary porticen 
of the night. Early in the morning, an hour before day- 
break, I went on deck, a moist fog rested sluggishly on the 
water, and rendered the shore barely visible. At this time 
an incident occurred which animated every one. A poor 
Dutch family on board, consisting of a man, his wife, and 
four children, suddenly proclaimed. that the eldest boy had 
fallen overboard during the night and was Jost. man 
overboard is a startling subject on every kind of water, and 
in every description of craft,—and we were all busy with 
inquiries as to when and where, and by whom he was last 
seen: search was made in every corner of the vessel, but 
all to no purpose,—the boy was certainly drowned, and 
there was no help for it; the father seemed to receive the 
condolence of the passengers with characteristic Dutch 
phlegm; he lit his pipe and received in silent resignation 
along and apparently angry discourse from his wife:—we 
were all very sorry for him and for her, when Jo! the black 
tarpaulin, which covered a large collection of goods on deck, 
was seen to move, and from under one of its folds a large round 
sleepy face appeared, and crawling forth, with a yawn and 
a stretch, the object of our solicitude stood before us. The 
parents expressed their joy in rather an odd manner,—the 
mother scolded, the father quietly put down his pipe, and 
began to cuff the boy rudely ; and but for the interference 
of some of the passengers he would probably have received 
a sound thrashing for venturing, as it appeared without leave, 
to sleep in certainly what seemed to be the most comfort- 
able part of the vessel. 

We arrived at Nymegen, an old frontier town of Holland; 
its quay was a scene of great bustle,—the town, the shops, 
the people, and the weather, all wore a Dutch aspect. 
Presently the island of Bommel is seen, where the Waal and 
the Meuse unite; we obtained a very good view of the old 
castle of Louvestein, interesting as the place of confinement of 
the celebrated Grotius in 1619, and from which he escaped 
concealed ina box which was generally used to bring him his 
books. About noon we arrived at Dort, or Dortrecht, the 
birth-place of Cuyp, of the brothers De Witt, Vossius, and 
others, It is one of the oldest towns in Holland, and has 
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a considerable trade. “ It stands on an island formed by a 
terrible inundation in 1421, when the tide on the estuary 
of the Rhine, excited by a violent tempest, burst through a 
dyke, overwhelming a populous and productive district, 
which it at once converted into a waste of waters, called 
the Bies Bosch (é. ¢., rushwood, from dies, rush, whence the 
English besom), part of which still exists. Seventy-two 
villages, and 100,000 human beings were swallowed up by 
the waves. Thirty-five of the villages were irretrievably 
lost, so that no vestige even of the ruins could afterwards 
be discovered. The only relic preserved from the waters is 
a solitary tower called the house of Merwede. By this 
inundation the number of the mouths of the Rhine was 
increased, and the Waal was made double its former size.” 

After leaving Dort, the number of windmills greatly 
increased, and thus added another characteristic feature to 
this singular country. The reader will form but a poor idea 
of them if he call to mind the windmills of our country. 
In Holland they are of enormous size ; a single sail is often 
one hundred and twenty feet long; they are substantially 
built of brick, and frequently contain abundant accom- 
modation for dwelling-nouse, warehouses, &c.; they are 
made to serve many of the purposes to which we “pp y the 
steam-engine; they saw timber, crush rape-seeds for oil, 

ind snuff, beat hemp, &c., but they are chiefly useful in 

olland, where a fall of water cannot be obtained, in impart- 
ing motion to water-wheels, which act as pumps, and by 
constantly raising the water into the canals, keep the low 
land dry, and fit for cultivation and habitation. 

At a turn of the river, Rotterdam comes suddenly into 
view. The steamer lands its passengers on the Boompjes, 
a fine quay extending above a mile along the river Maas, 
which is here so deep that the largest merchant-vessels 
anchor close alongside the quay. It contains a handsome 
row of houses, among which are the principal hotels, and is 
sacs with a line of elms from which its name is derived, 

mpjes, or little trees, a true appellation at the time they 
were 1 om in 1615, but no longer applicable, since they 
are remarkably tall and vigorous. Though on a muc 
larger scale, this quay bears some resemblance to the 
Cheyney Walk at Chelsea, and affords a favourite prome- 
nade to the inhabitants. 

The steamer landed us almost at the door of our hotel; 
our luggage was moved in a truck from the boat to the 
door, and I was scarcely in my room when two Dutch 
porters appeared with my hat-box and portmanteau; they 
waited to be paid, and I gave them a sum for which a Ger- 
man porter on a similar service would have returned me 
hearty thanks, and a look of gladness; but, to my surprise, 
these men advanced into the room muttering discontent. I 
refused to increase the amount, but they continued to growl 
Dutch at me, and I understood not a word. Suddenly one 
of the men, holding up one finger, called out, “ franc,” 
“frane ;” and the other exclaimed, “ ee, “ tin-pins,”’ 
— ert apne I replied in English, French, and 

erman, that I would refer to the landlord, and pay what- 
ever he said was right, and was on the point of ringing the 
bell to get the waiter to settle the altercation, when probably 
perceiving my intention, the men departed, slamming the 
door after them; this caused a placard which was hanging 
behind the door to start forward with a noise, and being in 
appearance something like the list of prices, which in Ger- 
many every inn-keeper is obliged by law to suspend in 
every room, I proceeded to examine it, and found it to be 
an address in four languages, from the landlord to his most 
respectable guests, requesting them to pay nothing to porters 
for carrying luggage either to or from the hotel, inasmuch 
pe said guests would find it all charged to them in the 

ill, 


I was more interested and amused with the streets of 
Rotterdam than with any other place I had visited. A 
very wide straight canal occupies the centre of nearly every 
street, and this is crowded with shipping of every size and 
form; the whole length, on each side, is occupied by noble 
trees, between which and the canal is a quay for landing 
goods, and within the trees is the paved street; next to 
this is the foot-path paved with bricks set edgewise. 
The houses are large, lofty, and substantial, and resemble 
those of some of the quiet streets of London, which were 
built about the reign of Charles II. or Queen Anne. The 
canals are crossed by numerous draw-bridges, or a ferry, and 
the mixture of shipping, trees, houses, bridges, churches, 
and a busy population, has a very novel and picturesque 
effect. Nearly every house, and very often every floor, is 
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each mirror consists of two pieces of glass placed at an angle 
of 45°, one reflecting up, and the other down, the street; so 
that a person sitting in the room can see what is going on 
without being seen. It has been proposed to introduce 
these mirrors into England under the name of dunner: 

I attended an evening service in the great church of St. 

Lawrence, celebrated for its organ, which is said to be of 
superior size and tone to that of Haarlem, the largest metal 
pipe being seventeen inches in diameter, and the number of 
stops 5084. After the service of the church has commenced, 
the inner doors (which are latticed or grated) are locked, so 
that any one coming late cannot pass the vestibule; but he 
can hear, and see, and is furnished with a seat; a person 
already in the church, is, however, allowed to out. 
During the service a collection was made by six well-dressed 
men, each furnished with a cap fixed to the end of a very 
long pole, after the fashion of an angler’s landing-net ; to 
the tassel of the cap was hung’a little bell; and in this way 
alms were fished from the whole con tion; the gingli 
suppliant being thrust everywhere, and everybody seem 
to contribute something. As each cap became too heavy to 
be moved about with ease, its contents were poured into a 
large bag. About half an hour was occupied in making 
this collection; and the noise, the rattle, and disturbance 
occasioned by it, reminded me rather of the house of the 
money-changers than a Christian temple. Another pecu- 
liarity was in the mode of lighting the pulpit: a bright 
lamp, inclosed within a ground glass shade, was let into the 
sounding-board, and threw a good light upon the preacher, 
productive of a very agreeable effect, especially as the 
object illuminated had a graceful gesticulation. 

Every stranger is curious to see the bronze statue of 
Erasmus: it stands on a wide bridge over a canal, an 
represents the great man looking intently on a book which 
he holds with both hands, In one of the neighbouring 
streets is a small house containing, in a niche between twé 
windows, a small statue of Erasmus,-with the inseription, 
Hee est parva domus, magnus qua natus Erasmus. 

An omnibus passes between Rotterdam and the Hague 
several times a day: the road is excellent, being for the 
most part — with bricks set on end. It passes through 
Delft, celebrated for its pottery, and reveals a large number 
of villas, country seats, gardens, and summer-houses. ‘The 
gardens are exceedingly fine, the trees are cut into all sorts 
of grotesque forms, the flowers are of the brightest hue, large 
china jars, large iron gates, and a pond or canal of stagnant 
water, over which the wooden summer-house is erected, 
are features to be traced in all of them. But a garden, a 
fish-pond, and a summer-house are the rural delights of a 
Dutchman: every house has its motto such as “Pleasure and 
ease,” “ Well-contented,” “ My desire is to satisty,” “ Not so 
bad,” and many others. These houses are gaily painted, and 
although we may smile at the taste, yet there is an air of 
comfort and content about all of them; they cannot boast 
of picturesque prospects, yet they can look out aeee rich 
verdant meadows, in which the very handsome black and 
white kled cattle seem, like their owners, to enjoy the 
good things of life. 

The Hague is a larger and more courtly town than 
Rotterdam ; the canals are smaller, and serve only as part 
of the general highway for barges, and hence do not traverse 
every street. There are many fine open squares, and the 
same love for trees everywhere abounds. There is a hand- 
some park, somewhat resembling Kensington Gardens; and 
many of the public buildings are much in the brick-and- 
mortar style of Kensington Palace, A number of the sho 
are devoted to the sale of gingerbread. It is sold in the 
form of large flat bricks, frequently adorned with ornaments 
in white sugar, with the favourite motto “ Forget me not:” 
a cake of gingerbread forms a substantial, but certainly 
what appeared to me an odd and clumsy, love-token. 

A number of tame storks are seen in the fish-market, 

where a small house is kept for their shelter. The reason 

why they are thus taken care of is, that the city arms of 
the Hague are a stork: but throughout Holland this bird 
is ed with a sort of veneration ;-a cart wheel, or some 
similar object, is often attached to the house-top for these 
birds to build their huge nest in ; and so numerous are these 
constructions that they often form a feature in the landscape. 

To kill or molest one of these birds would be regarded as a 

crime; and the same love to the feathered tribe extends to 

singing-birds, which are protected by local laws by which 
ied -esaling is punishable. ; : 

I passed the greater part of my time in the picture-gallery 





furnished with mirrors projecting between the windows; 


and museum, The former, as may be supposed, is particue 
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larly rich in the works of the Dutch school. My limits 
do not allow me to notice more than two; the first is Paul 
Potter’s young bull, as large as life. This is the master- 
piece of the artist, and has been valued at 5000/, It was 
taken to Paris by the French, although the Dutch, it is said, 
offered Napoleon a sum equal to four times its value to 
allow it to remain at the Hague. The picture which most 
attracted my notice was a wonderful production by Rem- 
brandt. The subject is an unpleasant one, but the conception 
and execution place it in the highest rank among this 
artist’s productions, The picture represents the dissection 
of a dead body by Professor Tulp, attended by his pupils. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds describes it thus:—“ To avoid making 
it an object disagreeable to look at, the figure is but just 
cut at the wrist. There are seven other portraits, coloured 
like nature itself, fresh and highly finished: one of the 
poe behind has a paper in his hand on which are written 
the names of the rest. Rembrandt has also added his owa 
name, with the date, 1672. The dead body is perfectly 
well drawn (a little fore-shortened), and seems to have been 
just washed. Nothing can be more truly the colour of 
dead flesh. The legs and feet, which are nearest the eye, 
are in shadow; the principal light, which ison the body, is 
by that means preserved of a compact form.” This picture 
formerly had a more appropriate place in the School of 
Anatomy at Amsterdam whence it was purchased by the 
present King for 3000/. 

In the Museum, or “the Royal Cabinet of Curiosities,” 
as it is called, many apartments are entirely occupied with 
Chinese and Japanese objects. The Japanese collection is 
unique of its kind, from the circumstance of the Dutch being 
the only people allowed to trade with Japan. These objects 
illustrate admirably the public and private life, the man- 
ners, customs, and costumes, of the Japanese. A curious 
model, constructed by the Japanese with the closest attention 
to minute details, represents the island of Desima, where the 
Dutch have a factory. 

A very slight acquaintance with the Dutch brings out 
several characteristic points, which do not contrast favourably 
with the kind-hearted Germans. Nowhere more than in 
Holland does the traveller complain of extortion. I could 


not es noticing the different feeling with which services 
e 


are rendered even among children. At Berlin I had taken 
a lad for my guide, and had given him some trouble in 
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accompanying me to my hotel. When I offered him some 
remuneration, it was steadily declined, and when, being 
anxious to repay him in some way or other, I took him 
into a confectioner’s shop, and told him to help himself to 
what he pleased, he respectfully refused this also, exhibitin 
a very unusual degree of self-denial, and stating that he 
been told not to eat those things. A strange contrast to this 
behaviour presented itself at Rind In the morning, 
while wandering about the streets searching for one of 
the omnibuses which start nearly every hour for the Hague, 
I inquired of a boy, who offered to conduct me to the coach 
saan it was — o ae -_ for this slight service the 
oy expected to be paid. ve him two stivers (fourpence 

but he clamoured loudly ay ot German Bs Tealich 
for more. He proved, however, that he had been well pes 
by waiting about for me in the evening, and as I alighted 
from the coach he at once claimed me. 1 refused his services, 
but he was not to be dismissed easily ; another came 
and offered to serve me better; then ap a third, 
then a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, until at length I was fairly 
beset by a crowd of at least a dozen boys and men, pushing 
and jostling each other and me, and joking and ing. 
The first boy whispered to me to him what I liked, and 
he would conduct me; he asse that I should not. be able 
to find my way alone, and would certainly fall into one of 
the numerous canals and get drowned. It was night, and being 
more than a mile from the Boompjes, I felt there was some 
truth in the first part of the assertion, and I knew that the 
shortest way to put down this hornet’s nest would be to 
choose one of the party as my guide, but the spirit of resist- 
ance was strong within me, and I determined not to yield- 
to this persecution. I went into a shop, and complained; 
the man shook his head and understood nothing. I tried 
another, and found a very civil German, who kindly took 
me to a house close by where he said I should probably find 
two of his acquaintances who had just left him, and were 
going to the mpjes. A few words in Dutch dissolved 
the puerile confederation which had mastered strongly 
at the door; a few of its members lingered at our skirts, 
but all disappeared as soon as | was placed under pro- 
tection. 

The next day I went on board the Batavier steam-boat, 
- after a pleasant passage of twenty-four hours arrived 
at home. 
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